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AN ADULT-EDUCATION 
PROJECT IN JAPAN 





THE forgotten man of Japan first under the feudal 
and then under the totalitarian regimes, lasting about 
a thousand years, was the farmer and fisherman—the 
little man living in remote mountain hamlets and iso- 
lated farming and fishing villages. The government 
it stressed only his duties to 
As a consequence, MacArthur’s 
confronted with a nation of people 


eared little for his rights; 
the state. 
Occupation was 
trained to obey, but one which had had no political 


General 


education nor tradition of democratic participation 
in government. 

The United States Education Mission, 
27 American educators invited to Japan in March, 


comprising 


1946, proposed a solution. They said: 


A broad program of adult education is essential to 
any society that looks toward the highest development of 
Stunned and scarred by a disastrous 


the 


its human resources. 


military domination of the 


war caused by 


masses, 





Japanese are turning now toward a new battle, with peace 





By 
RONALD S. ANDERSON 
FORMERLY CIVIL EDUCATION OFFICER, 
KINKI MILITARY GOVERNMENT REGION 

KYOTO, JAPAN 





and world co-operation as its objective. . . . In order 


to redirect the intellectual and spiritual resources of 


available means should be used to effect a 
lated to 
The people need widespread demon- 


Japan, every 


wide distribution of information and ideas rel 
human welfare. ... 
strations in the use of free speech.1 


The Civil 
General MacArthur’s headquarters launched a number 


Information and Education Section of 
of important projects in the field of adult education. 
In order to develop local leadership adult-education 
institutes 1947 and 
1948 for selected representatives of parent-teacher as- 
and 


were held every prefecture in 


sociations, youth groups, women’s organizations, 
Citizens’ public halls, simple community 


adult edueation could be offered, were 


labor unions. 
centers where 
encouraged. American-style parent-teachers associa- 

1‘‘Report of the United States Education Mission to 
Japan,’’ 47-49, Tokyo, 1946. 
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tions were recommended by the Occupation and had 
widespread development among an education-conscious 
populace. For the most part, however, these programs 
reached only a limited group in the cities and did not 
Hav- 


ing little understanding of his rights, his reaction to 


filter down to the little man in the paddy field.” 


the reforms guaranteed by the new Constitution was 
one of apathy. 

Realizing that democracy could never grow in such 
a climate, the Commanding Officer of Military Govern- 
ment for southern Japan, headquartered in Kyoto, put 
his staff to work on the job of preparing a simple 
course of lessons on the reasons for the reforms which 
the Occupation was trying to accomplish. It was 
to be couched in language understandable to a four- 
teen-year intelligence and was to be a means of ex- 
plaining to the little man his rights as well as his 
responsibilities as a citizen of a democracy. The long- 
range goal of Military Government was to raise up a 
community of people who would be intelligent, prac- 
ticing democrats, who would eventually constitute a 
real movement for a democracy that would not disap- 
pear when the Oecupation ended. Such a movement, 
if it were self-sustaining, would also be the best means 
of counteracting, or at least containing, the appeal of 
the Communists and Rightists in Japan. 

The Military Government teams in each prefecture 
were the arm of the Occupation, having direct contact 
with the Japanese people. Each team had six spe- 
cialized sections: legal and government, economics 
and labor, public health, publie welfare, civil informa- 
tion, and civil education. These sections were staffed 
with American officers and civilian specialists whose 
job it was to provide advice and guidance to the 
Japanese officials, their opposite numbers in the 
various local government sections, in carrying out the 
reforms instituted by General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters in Tokyo. They had also to exercise strict sur- 
veillance over the operations of these local officials, 
since many were of the “old guard,” prewar and war- 
time leaders who constantly resisted the carrying out 
of the reforms. An auxiliary purpose of the course 
was, therefore, to show the people the advantages of 
the reforms so that they would insist on their local 
government officials’ carrying them out. 

In planning the course, lessons were allocated to 
ach section on the basis of the number of reforms to 
be covered and the immediacy of their application to 
the problems of the little man. The titles of the vari- 
ous lessons will indicate the number and variety of 


2A notable exception was the program of land reform, 
information on which was disseminated to every farmer, 
helping him understand his rights and take intelligent 
action thereby. 

3 T. A. Bisson. 
pp. 63-72. 
1949. 


‘Prospects for Democracy in Japan,’’ 
Institute of Pacific Relations. New York, 
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reforms which have been instituted by the Oceuna. 
tion and with which it was felt the little man should 
be familiar if he were to become an intelligent citi,, . 
The titles in each eategory are as follows: | 


Legal and government—siz lessons—(1) The story o¢ 
the new constitution. (2) Why government power ] 


been decentralized to local government units. 


Characteristics of the new civil code which alter the fan ilv 
system. (4) Reforms in the court system and criminal 
procedure which protect the rights of the individua] and 
the sanctity of his home. (5) How we pay for our 
government; the why of taxation. (6) Suffrage, the 
right and duty to vote. 

Economics and labor—four lessons—(1) Why labor 
(2) The new labor laws and the prefectural 
(3) The problem of food. 


(4) The general economic 


unions? 
officials who enforce them. 
its collection and distribution. 
situation and economic law enforcement agencies. 
Public health—three lessons—(1) The new health cep- 
ter. (2) Disease, the thief of health. (3) Sanitation 
and public health. 

Public welfare—two lessons—(1) The need for social 
security in a democracy. (2) The new social security 
program in Japan. 
Civil education—three lessons—(1) The purposes of edu- 
cation in a democracy. (2) Education reform in the new 
(3) Adult education, a continuing opportunity. 
Civil information—one lesson—(1) Keeping the public 
informed. 


Japan. 


Most of the lessons were prepared by the respective 
experts on the Military Government regional team at 
the headquarters in Kyoto, under the editorship of the 
author of this article. Their material was greatly 
strengthened, however, by the appearance, just as the 
course was going to press, of a textbook on democracy, 
called “The Primer of Democracy.” This remark- 
able book, the first of its kind in Japan, was prepared 
by twelve eminent Japanese scholars in various fields 
of the social sciences, under the guidance of the social- 
studies consultant from General MacArthur’s Civil 
Information and Education Section. Although written 
as a textbook for the tenth grade of all schools, its 
lucid style and interesting format—it was illustrated 
by one of Japan’s leading political cartoonists—made 
it acceptable even to adults.t Upon the request of 
Military Government in Kyoto, 100,000 copies out of 
the first printing were allocated to their fortheom- 
ing adult-education course. It was promptly adopted 
as a text for part of the course. Its brilliant first 
chapter, “The Essence of Democracy,” formed an 

4The book was dramatized over the radio with the 
country’s leading actors taking part. It was also pro- 
posed to serialize it in the newspapers and make it into 
a motion picture. Everyone was delighted with the book 
except the Communists who objected to its forthright 
labeling of Stalin’s government as totalitarian. 

5 Its two volumes eventually will be published in 10,- 
000,000 copies and will be read by an estimated 20,000,- 
000 Japanese. 
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appropriate introduction to the course, defining terms 
and explaining democratic philosophy in language 


which even a peasant with only a primary-school edu- 


cation and very little political sophistication could 


follow. The price was kept at cost, less than the 
price of an egg, so as to bring it within the reach of 


ll. Here was the fortuitous combination of a text- 
yok and a plan for its widespread use amongst adults. 
Lesson plans were devised for each session of the 
ourse to make them as interesting as possible, stress- 
» variety through frequent use of visual aids and 
audience participation, with plenty of time for ques- 
tions and answers. This discussion period, involving 
the practice of democracy while studying about it, was 
considered the most important part of the lesson. 
This was a novel idea to the little man, whose opinion 
had never before been solicited. 

A lesson, then, consisted of three parts of about 
twenty minutes each: 


(1) The major presentation from a chapter in the 
‘‘Primer of Democracy’’ or a lecture prepared by Mili- 
tary Government. 

(2) A sound motion picture, film strip, paper-theatre 
show,® or panel discussion, to illustrate the problems pre- 
sented in the lesson. 

(3) An open discussion under a trained discussion 
leader or local expert in the field to elicit and answer 
juestions of the participants and finally to draw out the 
outstanding conclusions from the three parts of the lesson. 


An earlier Occupation program of visual education 
had provided the Japanese with 16-mm. sound film 
projectors and a series of American -documentary 
movies on democratic procedures and principles. 
Twenty of these films, which were on hand in film 
libraries in each prefecture, together with projectors, 
were found to be suitable for the course.’ 

The lesson plans and lecture materials were then 
sent to each Military Government team in the 29 
prefectures of southern Japan with directions to begin 
planning immediately with their local Social Eduea- 
tion Section a course which would meet local needs. 
The team’s responsibility was to suggest sites for the 
course throughout the prefecture, to assist in the train- 
ing of teachers and discussion leaders for the course, 
and to help plan with the local officials a strong pub- 


6 A simple, but popular, native technique of illustrating 
a drama by means of displaying placards while reciting 
the script on the back of each one. Osaka is the head- 
quarters for the printing of the placards for the paper- 
theatre shows. When it was discovered that motion 
pictures were not feasible in many remote communities 
through lack of electricity or difficulty of transporting the 
projectors, the Military Government regional headquar- 
ters in Osaka formed a committee of paper-theatre writers 
and produced a series of dramas for each of the lessons. 
These were reproduced in quantity and sold at cost by a 
local printer. 

7 Education Div., C. I. & E. Sect., GHQ, SCAP. ‘‘Edu- 
cation in the New Japan.’’ Tokyo, 1948. Vol. I. 342-3 
lists the film titles. 
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licity campaign to encourage the greatest possible 
participation of citizens as leaders and students. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the task may be had 
when it is realized that the course was designed to 
reach all parts of each prefecture, even the most 
mountainous, and as many as 10,000,000 people over 
a period of the succeeding five years. 

The Military Government people, for the most 
part, saw immediately the need for such a course and 
threw their energies and enthusiasm into the job. The 
Commanding Officer of the Military Government Team 
in Osaka Prefecture immediately called in the Vice- 
Governor of Osaka Prefecture and the Mayor of 
Osaka City and placed the matter before them. He 
found them to be highly co-operative and ready to sup- 
port the plan financially out of prefectural and mu- 
nicipal budgets. 

It is true that Military Government frequently 
found in its relations with Japanese officials that 
they were usually very complacent about adopting 
As a matter of fact, 
in the early months of 1949, when the course was 


Occupation-inspired projects. 


inaugurated, local government officials still felt under 
compulsion to take Occupation suggestions as orders 
just as they had always obeyed “suggestions” from the 
central government.’ Hence, although the original 
incentive for the course was probably, in most cases, 
simply to comply with Occupation directives, neverthe- 
less many officials, especially social-education officials, 
became genuinely enthusiastic about it. The author 
observed this both in the great metropolitan prefec- 
ture of Osaka and in the small, rural prefecture of 
Shiga. 
course received only grudging support from the 
officials. 

When it came to the problem of selling the course 
to the public, the next and most important step, all 
the techniques of public information were brought 
Military Government planned a publicity 


In some of the other prefectures, however, the 


into play. 
campaign with the “Information” people in local 
prefectures. In Osaka and Kyoto, the course was ad- 
vertised by spot announcements over the radio, through 
railroad station loudspeakers, and in movie theatres. 
Newspaper articles, posters, street-car placards and 
pamphlets were also used. In Shiga Prefecture, school 
children were asked in their social-studies classes to 
write letters to their parents describing the course and 
urging them to attend the meetings. 

The greatest obstacle in the development of any 
adult-education program of this magnitude in Japan 
is the shortage of qualified discussion leaders. There 
simply has been no experience in local communities 
in the art of group discussion. The major task of 
Military Government in each prefecture, therefore, 

8 Later in the year, as the Prefectural Military Govern- 
ment teams were being liquidated, the officials were not 
so prone to follow occupation directives. 
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It was accepted as 
a co-operative team responsibility by all Military 
Government teams and the chief of each of the spe- 


cialized sections on the teams—edueation, health, wel- 


was the training of such leaders. 


fare, etc.—undertook to train leaders in his field. In 
Osaka, Military Government organized a discussion 
leaders’ training conference to which were invited 
3,000 professional people drawn from the 900 parent- 
teachers’ associations in Osaka, together with junior 
and senior high-school teachers selected by the Pre- 
fectural Social Education Section to take charze of 
the courses. The various prefectural sections, e.g., 
those concerned with education, health, welfare, ete., 
had already prepared textbooks and very effective 
visual aids, such as slides and posters, for the con- 
ference. Furthermore, they sent experts in each field 
to present the materials to the discussion-leader train- 
ees. Several other prefectures printed texts of the 
whole course, at government expense, for presenta- 
tion to the diseussion leaders. In Kyoto, a public- 
spirited printer brought it out at cost in a booklet 
entitled Dare Ni Mo Wakaru Minshushugi (“Democ- 
racy Which Everyone Can Understand”), which sold 
more than 100,000 copies all over southern Japan. In 
addition to the text, the delegates to the discussion 
leaders’ training conferences were provided with pam- 
phlets on how to conduct a democratic meeting, lead a 
panel discussion, organize recreation, and draw up a 
constitution for a democratic organization. 

Much depended on the discussion leaders. They had 
to help select the best place for the local meetings, 
secure various speakers for the twenty different topics, 
preside at the meetings, and see to it that the visual 
materials were on hand and properly presented. They 
had, also, either to lead the final discussion period or to 
devise some method, such as a panel or forum, to get 
the discussion started. 

In cities and towns the discussion leaders had little 
trouble in finding specialists who could handle their 


topies with authority—lawyers, judges, doctors, edu- 
In the remote country 
One 


ators, welfare workers, ete. 
districts, however, none of these was available. 
farming village of 3,600 people, in Shiga, that had to 
rely exclusively on local talent for its team of lecturers, 
selected eleven men and two women. By occupation 
they included seven teachers (two of whom were wo- 
men to lead the sessions on health); three village offi- 
cials to handle the legal and government lessons; one 
Buddhist priest (for public welfare); one farmer; 
and one of unknown occupation. 

The places generally chosen for the course were 
Buddhist temples, citizens’ public halls, and the local 
primary or lower secondary school. The time was 
mostly evening, in rural areas, so as to permit farmers 
to attend after their day’s work. The season of heavy 
farm work, the time of rice-planting, May and June, 
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was avoided; in Shiga, the first course was completeg 
by April 15. 

At Nara, a conservative Buddhist stronghold, the 
local authorities who had charge of the program Were 
found to be making it exclusive—inviting only the 
“best people” as participants, representatives of each 
occupation and social organization in the community. 
They also were found to be stopping at the door any. 
one who did not have a printed invitation, for fea, 
that Communists would get in and “disturb free dis. 
cussion.” Military Government persuaded them to 
throw open the doors to all comers and to welcome de- 
bate. This was especially difficult for a nation where 
public controversy is considered impolite. 

The writer participated in one session in the temple 
The meeting was held in the social room 
of a lower secondary school. The setting was infor- 
mal, everyone perched on his heels on the matted floor, 
for there are no chairs in a Japanese-style room. A 
large proportion of the class were women, some, 
young shop girls and girls waiting for marriage: 
others, older housewives. A young man was playing 
a portable phonograph in the corner while the meet- 
ing assembled. The rest just gossiped. Finally, with 
about 30 people present, the principal, who acted as 
A kinetie young gym 


city of Nara. 


chairman, opened the meeting. 
teacher led the group in some simple “ice-breaker” 
games. There was soon a hilarious atmosphere, un- 
usual in Japan, and at this moment the chairman in- 
troduced the lecturer, one of his social-studies teachers. 
The lesson was on local autonomy and the necessity for 
decentralizing central government power. He lectured 
well and had prepared a large cartoon to illustrate his 
main point. A lively discussion followed his presen- 
tation in which the speaker had to elaborate on certain 
of his points and answer some challenging questions. 
It was an example of democracy in action. 
Folk-dancing, movies, musical programs, and plays 
by parents and children helped enliven the meetings in 
In Osaka Prefecture community sing- 
It was 


other places. 
ing was introduced by Military Government. 
entirely novel, but once the embarrassment was over, 
was welcomed most heartily. The theme song of the 
adult-education course, a direct translation of the old 
hymn, “Work for the Night is Coming,” was used to 
open each meeting. 

In Kyoto Prefecture, at Kitano Junior High School, 
Time’s correspondent, Sam Welles, heard the follow- 
ing discussion: “Formerly,” said a brown-kimonoed 
matron, “the Emperor was the focus of the state. 
Now where is the focus and what can we strive for? 
If it is for democracy, what is the exact goal? No one 
seems able to tell us our objective.” “The new consti- 
tution,” replied the Japanese high-school teacher lead- 
ing the talk, “has as its focus the building of respon- 
sible citizens in a responsible democratic state. But 
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we, too, are deeply puzzled about making the focus 
effective.’”? 

In a nearby town a Communist youth asked the 
lecturer very politely, “Why don’t you take up the 
subject from the viewpoint of proletarian democracy 
instead of lecturing only from that of bourgeois 
democracy. I want to hear both sides of things.” 

It was feared that Communists might take over 
meetings, especially in certain sections of Osaka City, 
which had voted heavily Communist in the last elec- 
tions. The prefecture put some of its ablest people in 
charge of meetings in these sections and saw to it 
that all lecturers were able to answer the Communist 
line when challenged. As a consequence, there were no 
reported difficulties. 

Reports have come in from four prefectures evalu- 
ating the course by means of questionnaires handed 
out at the end of the first trial. They uniformly praise 
the course and request that it be continued. 

A group of 165 attendants at the farm community 
of Taga town, Shiga Prefecture provides a sample 
reaction in their response to the following questions: 

1. Q. How do you rate the present adult-education 

course? 
A. Good—152; Bad—5; Cannot Judge—8. 

2. Q. Do you want to continue the course? 

A. Yes—128; No—20; Cannot reply—17. 
3. Q. What did you think about the contents of the 
course? 
A. Understandable—103 ; Difficult—32 ; Moderate— 
30. 
4. Q. How would you improve the course? 
A. More competent lecturers who can explain their 
subject in simpler terms. 
More current and concrete problems close to the 
farmer’s daily life. 
More time to absorb the great amount of ma- 
terial contained in the course. 


There were many expressions of gratitude turned 
in to the Military Government team by the humble 
folk of Shiga. Further, as a result of the course in 
Shiga, several youth organizations requested a similar 
course be specially designed and presented for their 
age group. 

Women attended the course in unexpected numbers, 
causing the officials in both Osaka and Kyoto to com- 
plain that, consequently, the course was not a success. 
Military Government had to point out that women, 
also, are citizens. Osaka later reported that the 
“feudalistie prejudice against participation of wo- 
men in community affairs was gradually changing due 
Two women from the Zeze Wo- 
men’s Association in Shiga wrote: “We 
brought up under the old systems of Confucianism 
and feudalism want to know a great deal more about 


9 Time, May 2, 1949, p. 17. 


to the program.” 
women, 
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democracy and its practice by repeated courses like 
this.” 

In Nara, interesting by-products of the course were 
that a number of Communists, learning for the first 
time what democracy really is, professed to have been 
“converted” by the course and to have left the party. 
Another was the development of some 150 alumni 
clubs all over the prefecture which showed promise 
of developing into interest groups. There were more 
applications for the second flight than could be accom- 
modated by the present number of speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders. 

One of the outstanding values of the course was that 
it provided a pattern for local officialdom in the 
method of holding such a course. For the most part 
attendance was voluntary, instead of compulsory as is 
usual in Japan. Officials were surprised at the intel- 
ligent response from the common people when they 
“oot off their high horses” and tried to explain the 
work of their departments. Furthermore, it forced 
all branches of government to co-operate on a com- 
mon undertaking—an unheard of thing, but a healthy 
experience. Osaka officials reported much better co- 
ordination between sections in their day-to-day activi- 
ties as a result of the program. There is no doubt 
that many prefectural officials are sold on this type of 
course. 

Has the adult-education course destroyed feudalism 
in village life? It would be sanguine to expect that a 
social structure and attitude so deeply rooted in 
village life could be wiped out in a single series of 
Yet, the adult-education course provided nu- 
merous concrete examples to show why feudalism is 
This is 


lessons. 


wrong and democracy is the best way of life. 
the first time such arguments have been heard in some 
villages. It may provide a ferment which, if other 
conditions are favorable, will cause some of the little 
men to question the validity of the feudal practices 
they have been subjected to for so many generations. 
It has given them a glimpse of what their rights are, 
and they may begin to demand the chance to enjoy 
them. 

Will the 
teams were abolished in the prefectures on November 
30, 1949, because of lack of funds appropriated by 
Many observers feel that this was highly 
democracy still 


course survive? Military Government 


Congress. 
premature, that the tender shoot of 
needs support in Japan. Much that has been gained 
in four years of Military Government will now be 
lost. The success of the adult-education course de- 
pended in some prefectures on the prestige of the 
Military Government and the support it gave the 
In these prefectures, it has already been 
In Osaka, however, a five-year pro- 


program. 
discontinued. 
gram was projected by the Japanese themselves. 
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Other prefectures, notably Hyogo, are improving the 
original course for those who did not get a chance 
to attend the first flight. 
continuation lessons of new material for those who 


Some are even providing 


found such value in the first twenty lessons that they 
asked for more. 

The statistics on the numbers attending are avail- 
able for the first flight of the program in 29 pre- 
fectures of southern Japan, up until mid-1949. At 
that time there had been a total attendance at all 
sessions of 2,724,707. This figure represents man- 
sessions attended but not the number of people who 
completed the course. 

As a result of the early success of the course in 
southern Japan, the educational authorities at Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s General Headquarters recommended 


Reports. 


that it be extended to northern Japan as well. (ive, 
Occupation support, it could be a constructive answor 
to the claims of Communism, and, further, provid 


the basis for a permanent acceptance of democracy 


One of the participants, Mr. Iwatani, of Kaj 
Village, Shigs 
evaluation of the course, replied in the form 


Prefecture, when asked to give hj 


poem: 


Little Miss Cherry [Japan] is already four years old, 

She has taken a bath and now has a new dress on [ Demoe 

racy |. 

Little Miss Cherry is smiling. 

Mother [America] is smiling. 

The plum blossoms are blooming, 

And the bell is ringing through the cultured town. 
(Translated from the original Japanese) 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: DANCE, 
STAGE, AND “DRAMA-GOES-~’ROUND” 


WiLuiAmM HENry BEYER 


New York 27 


SPRING has brought the dance—ballet, modern, and 
folk cance—to town in gala array with all the vitality 
and beauty the season implies. At the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo offered 
its familiar repertoire and featured Yvette Chauviré, 
prima ballerina of the Paris Opera Ballet who was 
seen here at the City Center last year, as guest bal- 
lerina. Unfortunately, in her initial appearance Mme. 
Chauviré, as well as her colleagues, was seen at a eon- 
siderable disadvantage, largely because Serge Lifar, 
the Paris ballet company’s director, is highly unpopu- 
lar here for political reasons, since he bears the stigma 
of Nazi collaboration despite a French court’s vindica- 
tion, and because as a choreographer he is lacking in 
Apart from this, French ballet tech- 
nique is of a different school and so is unfamiliar to 


artistic stature. 


our audiences acquainted with the Russian style. To 
some considerable extent this is still true when Mme. 
Chauviré performs with the Ballet Russe ensemble, 
giving the effect of hearing an opera sung in two lan- 
However, when separated from the company, 
Mort du Cygne,” 
Jean Benoit Levy, in which the popular Frederick 
Franklin, a brilliant dancer and an outstanding artist, 


guages. 


as she is in “Le choreographed by 


supports her, the discrepancy in styles is least obtru- 
sive and reveals Mme. Chauviré at her best, which is 
well nigh perfect. One is impressed by her classical 
aloofness, her delicacy and utter refinement of style, 
and her marvelous control. She possesses a steel-like 


tensile quality, together with a sinuous elasticity, and 


suggests an infinite reserve of strength, which with her 
Too, Mme. 
Chauviré’s dance has a crystalline purity in its artistry 


perfect control gives her a superior poise. 


which is heightened by her loveliness, temperament, 
and brilliant technical virtuosity. The result is per- 
fection in movement of arresting beauty and dis- 
tinctive style and makes of her second appearance a 
considerable personal triumph. 

Ten years ago our own Ballet Theatre got off to an 
auspicious start at the Center Theatre where it re- 
cently presented its brilliant company and repertoire 
together with premieres of four new ballets. In the 
intervening decade, Ballet Theatre has weathered 
many vicissitudes. Prominent among these was the 
problem of financing a permanent company and pro- 
viding a home base of operations where dancers, 
choreographers, composers, as well as scene and cos- 
tume designers, could develop their techniques and 
work creatively in order to grow artistically and so 
achieve distinction. Miraculously they have not only 
survived, but gained immeasurably in artistic stature, 
demonstrating their genuineness as artists and their 
quality as individuals. Too, since the company has 
a preponderance of brilliantly talented youthful mem- 
bers, the tenacity and resilience, as well as the spirit 
of self-sacrifice characteristic of young artists in any 
field, have no doubt played a large part in the Ballet 
Theatre’s accomplishment. 

Not only has the Ballet Theatre enriched itself by 
developing such stars in the field of ballet as the dan- 
eers, Nora Kaye, Nana Gollner, John Kriza, Hugh 
Laing, Igor Youskevitch, William Dollar, Jerome 
Robbins, Agnes de Mille, Antony Tudor, and Lucia 
Chase—who, by the way, is one of its founders and 
has contributed over a million dollars toward its 
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aintenance; it has also developed many of the same 
tists as choreographers. Their achievements have 
en many in a variety of musical productions in the 
nast deeade, and their originality has lifted the whole 
tertainment field to a heretofore unprecedented 
ninenee. The result is that, in the same interval of 
ie, musicals have become enriched and have devei- 
ed to a point in artistry that far exceeds the prog- 
ss made by the legitimate stage where only the plays 
fennessee Williams and Arthur Miller show any 
rinality as far as ereative, organic theatre is con- 
erned. 
Ballet Theatre’s 
whievements are being recognized for it is to take 


It is reassuring to learn that 


ver the dance wing of the Metropolitan Opera, with 
Tudor serving as director, under the new management 
Nana Gollner is to be the Met’s 
prima ballerina, and Agnes de Mille and Jerome Rob- 


Rudolph Bing. 


bins will also stage new ballets there. Further, a tour 

ibroad is scheduled for the company this summer, 
making the third American company to appear over- 
eas. The Ruth Page-Bentley Stone and José Limén 
companies are currently appearing in Paris, and 
Martha Graham and her dance group are on their 
way over, making all in all, quite a showing of Amer- 
ican ballet. 

The accomplishments of the youthful members of 
the company that have come to the fore recently are 
outstanding, and the foremost of these is the lovely 
and gifted Diana Adams who excels in every produc- 
tion she participates in since she has a brilliant tech- 
nique, style, and an original personality that is pre- 
eminently theatrical in dance, being warm and en- 
gaging as well. Norma Vanee, Lillian Lanese, Ruth 
Ann Koesun, Paul Godkin, and Erie Braun, to men- 
tion a few of the outstanding young performers, also 
display masterly technique and arresting freshness of 
personality. Aside from its significant theatrical 
achievement, the group epitomizes taste, elegance, and 
distinetion in style, refinements all too often lacking 
in our theatre—as in our society—today. 

The four new ballets given premieres were Tudor’s 


“Nimbus”; “Caprichos,” choreographed by Herbert 
Ross; “Jeux,” by William Dollar, and “Designs with 
Strings,” by John Taras. “Caprichos” ranks highest 
in originality, inventiveness, and dramatic impact and 


has an aesthetic viewpoint as well as authoritative 





style—the signature of the creative choreographer. 
The ballet derives from Goya’s famous etchings and 
his ecommentaries—and is mercilessly truthful. Mr. 
Ross was fired, no doubt, by the master’s irony, vital- 
ity, and savage power, as well as by his sense of social 
indignation, and has pointed the satire dexterously 


and with vigor. Most striking of all, Ross has pene- 
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trated Goya’s perceptivity to the core and has matched 


Goya’s art with a masterpiece of his own. 

“Caprichos” is in five episodes. The first of these 
introduces two devilish and bedeviled street girls “who 
have seats enough and nothing to do with them better 
than carry them on their heads.” They engage in a 
dance of wanton abandon, being shameless vixens, 
morbidly engaged in intriguing and spying which 
keeps them on the stage for the remaining episodes 
into which they insinuate themselves as a fiendish 
Charlyne Baker and Jenny Work- 
Next 


comes an episode indicated by Goya as “no one ever 


nuisance factor. 


man are strikingly effective as the two wantons. 


escapes who wants to be caught,” which enacts the 
pretended struggle of a lustful woman when two men 
attack and overpower her in a sensual, frenzied battle 
of sex. In this Nana Gollner dances wonderfully, 
being all fire and seductiveness, and Peter Gladke and 
Erie Braun are excellent as the two who overpower 
The third 
episode is the most arresting. In it a man (John 


her, dancing with bite and scythe-like lust. 


Kriza) has the dead body of a woman thrown at him 
from above. He receives her with “mingled emo- 
tions,” to say the least, and attempts to bring her back 
to life by measures running from wooing her to over- 
powering her. It all comes to nothing, “for if he 
were more gallant and less of a bore she wenld come 
to life again.” Kriza and Ruth Ann Koesun do a 
wonderful job of this, he being incisively humorous 
and sardonic; she maddeningly relaxed. The Jast epi- 
sode is a witch hunt—a woman saint is burned as 
a heretic; “if they do her shame, they are wasting 
time. No one can make her ashamed who has noth- 
ing to be ashamed of,” and Mary Burr portrays the 
pathos of the martyred woman with poise and nobility 
and is sharply contrasted with the lascivious, gore- 
craving merrymakers. The ballet is performed to 
an inspired score by Béla Bart6k, arranged for only 
three instruments, and is played on a bare stage, 
though stunningly costumed and lit. It proves to be 
a brilliant contribution to Ballet Theatre, especially 
so since it introduces a new man of great originality 
and imagination. 

“Jeux,” to a beguiling score by Debussy, is a de- 
lightful ballet as it gambols through a pretense at 
tennis and l’amour, making light of sport, and sport 
of love. It has no narrative other than that implied 
when two girls vie for the momentary favors of one 
man. Mr. Dollar has kept it all in a mood of caleu- 
lated, carefree frolic, and his variations on the tra- 
ditional ballet pattern are most inventive and always 
refreshingly in the mood. It is danced in modern 
sports dress to the limit of perfection by Igor Youske- 
vitch, the company’s outstanding male dancer in the 














grand tradition, and by the lovely Nora Kaye, who is 
enchantingly piquant and elfin, and Lillian Lanese, 
whose vivid loveliness and buoyance introduce the 
spirit of an errant sunbeam into the byplay. The 
three are the very essence of the spritely, evanescent 
spirit of the musie and equally distinctive. 

“Designs with Strings” has only the barest thread 
of narrative to give it form, but needs no more, for 
its beauty lies completely in the ingenious pattern of 
movement and groups arranged by John Taras who 
is obviously following the Balanchine tradition and 
here proves himself a distinguished disciple. Since 
the appeal is purely aesthetic and his dancers are all 
brilliant technically, the result is pure ballet at its 
best. Diana Adams and John Kriza have the leading 
assignment and are wonderful to watch, and the re- 
maining four dancers give them perfect support. 
The costuming by Irene Sharaff is striking, and Peggy 
Clark’s skillful lighting enhances every bit of the 
“Designs with Strings” as it unfolds. 

“Nimbus” is the new ballet by Tudor and is quite 
a let-down, since its basie idea is conventional to the 
point of being trite and indicates none of the usual 
inspiration and originality we associate with the mas- 
terly creator of “Pillar of Fire’ 


, 


which, after almost 
a decade, is still, to us, the greatest ballet we have 
ever seen. The narrative deals with a working-girl 
who dreams of herself and her boy-friend in glamor- 
ized terms. On awakening, she hies herself to the 
apartment roof top where assorted characters mingle 
and where she meets her man on a more realistic 
plane. Comes dawn, and she dresses and leaves, 
apparently for the jute mill. Technically, Tudor has 
been very resourceful and inventive in his dances in 
“Nimbus,” but their sum total is not a significant 
ballet, it struck us, for it lacks a specific aesthetic 
viewpoint and consequent integration in his highly 
original style. It is hardly more than a conventional 
musical revue dance-faney and has implicit in it much 
more comedy than is developed, or is characteristic of 
Tudor, who seems to be wandering in alien fields not 
Oliver Smith’s 


stunning settings and lighting and Saul Bolasni’s 


worthy of his choreographie genius. 
bright costumes decorate “Nimbus” effectively, and 
so it does have an over-all slick theatrical quality in 
the revue genre. 

We had a stimulating evening recently with Pearl 
Primus, who gave a lecture-dance performance in the 
Dance Series at the American Museum of Natural 
History, the first since her return from a year’s stay 
in Africa, where she went on a Guggenheim scholar- 
ship to study the lives and the dances of the natives. 
Here we had none of the altogether too common atti- 
tude of patronizing a strange people that many estab- 


lished artists indulge in. Nor was frenzied exhibi- 
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tionism displayed in the showing off of a new ar 
as sO many exotic souvenirs bought and paid foy. 
Rather, Pearl Primus, who is certainly the most ¢ 
uinely creative of Negro dancers today, revealed to 
us what had been a terrific spiritual and emotional, 
as well artistically rewarding, experience. Hers was 
no cold clinical, ethnological approach to Africa any 
more than it has been here in America where she has 
explored Negro life to the very roots in order. to 
project emotionally and artistically in dance the 


ragi-comedy of the Negro inevitably interwoven 


with the life of the white race. This gives her work 
a special distinction, and her African visit was ob- 
viously made in a spirit of genuine affection for the 
natives, indicating the modesty of the true humani- 
tarian and lover of mankind, as well as the humility, 
even reverence, of the born artist, one who never 
stoops to compromise. Her talk on Africa was com- 
pletely enchanting, even stirring. We were made to 
feel the exhilaration that was hers as the result of 
the cordiality of her reception there and the joy with 
which a strange people embraced her, inviting her to 
live simply as one of them and so learn their primi- 
tive ways of life, as well as of song, dance, and 
ritual. 

Miss Primus, together with her associates, was most 
generous in illustrating some of the age-old African 
dances, the songs that inevitably accompany them, 
and records of the native music. What she gave us 
was a sort of dance preview of greater things to come, 
for she is incorporating these African fragments in 
several new ballets for fall presentation. A pro- 
vocative glimpse of a new Negro ballet dealing with 
the evangelists of the South was also given, further 
indicating that her coming program will be quite an 
epic event in the dance theatre. One feels both up- 
lifted and humble before a woman who has the nobil- 
ity of character and the artistic insight to project the 
spirit, mind, and heart of her race with such lucidity 
and conviction that it broadens our sympathetic re- 
We bow to Pearl Primus. 

Another stellar Negro dancer, Katherine Dunham, 
is back among us with her highly talented and ener- 
Miss Dun- 
However, having been in 


sponse to all mankind. 


getic company in a Negro dance-revue. 
ham, too, has been abroad. 
England and on the Continent, and apparently hay- 
ing gauged her show to the decadent song-dance offer- 
ings popular there—no doubt to prove that “there is 
gold in them thar halls’—she has sacrificed, with but 
few exceptions, all of the authoritative folk quality 
that made her work outstanding ten years ago. At 
that time, Miss Dunham, too, presented dances she 
had learned as the result of scholarships enabling her 
to study the natives of the West Indies. These had 
immense originality and are still effective when done 
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with simple artistry. However, such dances as she 
retains are lost in a night-club-revue level of dance 

vaganza so overdone, both in setting and costum- 
ng, and underdone in original choreography that the 
result is just another Caribbean dance-revue on the 
veneral level of the brassy movie-prologue musicals 

a decade ago. The stage is so overdraped as to 
lmost obseure the backdrops, which otherwise might 
e effective, and the women’s costumes are so bla- 
tantly exaggerated that they smack more of the City- 
f-Neon and Harlem chi-chi than of Parisian City-of- 
Light chic. The result is blatant and tasteless, de- 
spite the immense vigor and talent of Dunham’s 
company. 

As to Dunhan, herself, she limits her dancing to in- 
sinuating herself rhythmically into the procedure and 
ontinues to underplay with considerable effectiveness, 
n song, dance, and pantomime. With constant repe- 
tition, however, her dancing soon loses its impact 
when she stops there, contenting herself with touch- 
ing it up with sexy attitudinizing, being tossed up 
and passed around among the men dancers, and spar- 
ing us only the wink. Actually, there is no more 
daneing done by Miss Dunham than is performed by 
any operatic Salome when she indulges in the famous 
Dance of the Seven Veils. In fact, in one stereotyped 
pseudo Voodoo number, Dunham disposes of her 
clothes in similar fashion, so it was not surprising 
that we caught ourselves humming the “Salome” 
Strauss dance music. Apparently Dunham has recon- 
ciled herself to the night-club level of .dance-revue, 
which is too bad, for a decade ago the indications were 
that she had a genuine artistic contribution to make. 
“Ah, glamour? . Aw, nuts!” was a wag’s apt com- 
ment on leaving the theatre, summing it up perfectly, 
so there is nothing more to be said. 

In the field of the drama, the Theatre Guild has 
produced a new American play, “Come Back, Little 
Sheba,” by William Inge. The Sheba of the title is 
the lost dog of a maladjusted, frustrated middle-aged 
couple, Doe and Lola, he being a less than mediocre 
chiropractor; she, his commonplace, drab wife, who 
yearns for their lost youth of which the dog is the 
symbol. It seems that in the heyday of his youth 
Doe, an ambitious pre-med student, got entangled 
with Lola, no doubt a sham “It” girl of the time and 
a girl below him socially. She became pregnant, and 
Doe did the honorable thing in marrying her, sacrific- 
ing his career and position, as well as hopes of a 
family, since the child dies at birth, and the complica- 
tions for Lola leave her barren. When the play opers 
the pair live a bleak, sterile existence which passes for 
harmony since Doe, who had become a drunkard as the 
result of his frustrations, has overcome his desire for 
drink as a member of Alcoholics Anonymous and has 
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kept on an even keel for a year. Lola, meanwhile, 


has never matured, but remains intellectually and 
emotionally undeveloped. 

Complications, however, arise as regards their young 
roomer, Marie, a carefree, uninhibited modern college 
girl whose amatory indulgences never involve the men 
she chooses to the degree in which Doe was involved 
when he resolved his indiseretions in a hasty marriage. 
Then, too, Lola, now a gabby, shiftless slattern, as 
untidy about her person as she is about her house and 
her concern for her husband’s welfare, seems to find 
a vicarious thrill in Marie’s free and easy associations, 
since she has nothing better to occupy her time. Doe 
gets emotionally involved in his reactions to Marie, a 
combination, perhaps, of resentment, envy, and dis- 
illusion, since he sees in her the child he might have 
had, and of disgust at his wife’s abetting the girl by 
facilitating her indulgences. The result drives Doe 
off the wagon. He goes on a terrifying drunk and 
comes home, mad to the point of attempting to kill his 
wife. He fails in this and is taken in hand by the 
AA men again for treatment, after which he returns 
home and patches up his differences with his wife. 
This is the real tragedy of the situation for, obviously 
maladjusted, the pair reconcile their dilemma in terms 
of the usual sentimental attitudes. As the curtain 
falls we are led to believe they will quite possibly wax 
warm in platitudinous plenty. 

In Doe and his wife, Mr. Inge has come to grips 
forcefully with two soundly conceived and truthfully 
presented characters who function perfectly in the 
circumscribed areas of their lives. However, the first 
act of the play, in fact, all of it up to the drunken 
fight scene between Lola and Doe, which is powerful 
and has immense dramatic impact, is commonplace, 
lacks organic cohesion, and is uninventive dramati- 
It is all obviously blocked out, underwritten, 


and undeveloped, with no integration of the various 


eally, 


facets used to present Doe and Lola in their special 
millieu. The additional characterizations are com- 
monplace and dull, and are dully treated, and the 
Con- 


sequently it is pretty heavy going until the climactie 


play seems to be forever starting over again. 


drunk scene which has vitality as well as validity. 
What makes the play absorbing to a degree in the 
earlier scenes and doubly compelling in its climax is 
the excellent acting of Shirley Booth, as Lola, and 
Of the two, Miss Booth 


has the more difficult assignment, for Lola is a sloppy, 


Sidney Blackmer, as Doe. 


stupid, drab woman who has never grown up, but 
Miss Booth manages to make her humanly sympa- 
thetic, and so the reconciliation at the end is deeply 
moving. Mr. Blackmer handles his role with masterly 


control of the various phases and stages of the man’s 


disintegration, and the play is most rewarding because 
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of the honesty and authority of these two arresting 


pertormances. 


handsome, muscle-mad milkman, and Olga Fabian, as 


i] 


} 


a sympathetic neighbor, are excellent even though 
their characterizations, as is the case with the other 


parts, are only on a soap-opera scale, relying totally 


on performance for conviction. 


is suitably drab and striking in its own dimensions 
and serves admirably to integrate the mood of frus- 


tration and desperation so admirably evoked by Miss 


Booth and Mr. Blackmer. 

The “Drama-Goes-’Round,” and a promising event 
this should turn out to be, for DECCA Records has 
most auspiciously inaugurated a new feature, namely, 
the recording of condensed versions of outstanding 
Broadway plays. At hand are “Medea,” starring 
Judith Anderson, an important theatrical event of last 
season, and the current success, “The Cocktail Party,” 
by T. S. Eliot, a leading poet of today. 

“Medea” by Euripides is presented in a free adap- 
tation by the poet Robinson Jeffers, and DECCA’s 
recorded cut version succeeds admirably in following 
the narrative and includes the great scenes as per- 
All that is lacking is the ex- 
cellent musical score written for the legitimate stage. 


formed professionally. 


However, as Medea, Judith Anderson’s acting range, 
her authority, and her great command of voice and 
finesse in speech are of such power and perfection 
that the musical tonalities of the accompanying score 
are a secondary matter. The supporting cast, headed 
by Arnold Moss, is fine and does full justice to the 


Bowoke .. > 
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great demands of this epie tragedy. The result js 
that listening to this powerful work so artistiea}}y 


presented gives the same shattering impact that 


Seeing 
it does in the theatre. : 

“The Cocktail Party” has amazed everyone by jt 
unprecedented success, since it is a modern play 
Eliot’s al 


verse of subtle emotional relationships. 
is such as to give verse the effect of highly polished 
prose dialogue, but the intricate structure of his poeti 
treatment adds tremendous impact to the drama, al] 
of which is infinitely more apparent in the recorded 
version than it is on seeing the play, since on the stage 
the characters affect us as persons, while in the dises 
the artistry of the voice is the sum total of the char- 
acterization. Eliot is far more successful poetically 
in “The Cocktail Party” than he is as a dramatist, and 
fortunately the cut recorded version profits by this, 
since it eliminates all the tedious comedy which is so 
absurd, especially in the first act. Thus we get the 
full meat of the play in the DECCA recording with- 
out any phony theatrical attitudinizing. The cast, 
headed by Alex Guinness is the same as the current 
Broadway production, and it is nothing less than per- 
fection. In fact, its excellence in terms of the art of 
acting, in our humble opinion, far outweighs Eliot’s 
If anything, DECCA’s 
superior recording of the play fully demonstrates this. 


achievement as a dramatist. 


With it and “Medea,” the new theatre-on-dises is off 
Next on DECCA’s list is 
Arthur Miller’s “Death of a Salesman’; certainly 
something to look forward to. 


to a noteworthy start. 





EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 


H. T. MANvEL 


University of Texas 


A History of Education in Puerto Rico. 
JOSE OSUNA. 


By JUAN 
Rio Piedras: Editorial de la Uni- 
1949. 

Juan JOSE Osuna has added to the prestige of his 
distinguished career as a Puerto Rican educator by 
preparing a 


versidad de Puerto Rico. Pp. xxiv + 657. 


revised edition of his “Edueation in 
Puerto Rico,” first published as a doctoral dissertation 
in 1923. Parts I and II of the new work are revi- 
sions of the earlier book and deal respectively with 
“Spanish Education” and “Education under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 1898-1920.” 
Part III is an account of “Education in Puerto Rico, 
1920-1945.” 
dates as late as 1948. 


In faet, some materials are quoted with 
In Part III the author is deal- 
ing with a period in which he himself was a leading 
actor. It has all the advantages—and disadvantages, 
if any—of being told by an eye-witness. 





The book is a significant contribution to the litera- 
ture dealing with education in Puerto Rico and will 
be of particular value to continental educators who too 
often have only a meager acquaintance with education 
in the island. The book, with careful documentation, 
unfolds an amazing story of educational progress in 
the midst of great difficulties. 
story—and thought-provoking. 


It is an inspiring 
It has definite value 
for the general student of education, as well as for 
A part of 
its value is in giving the student an opportunity for 


those who are interested in Puerto Rico. 


a “close-up” view of fundamental social forces as they 
operate in the upward struggle of the human race. 
Teachers of education will find in the book, dealing 
as it does with a small geographical area and cultural 
group, a welcome antidote to historical discussions 
which, attempting to summarize whole eras in a few 
paragraphs, tend toward verbalizations which are rela- 
tively meaningless. 

José Padin, himself a great figure in Puerto Rican 
education, characterizes Dr. Osuna in the “Foreword” 
as “the most distinguished Puerto Rican educator of 
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is generation.” The reviewer agrees with that judg- 
nt. But something more should be told of the 
sithor, and Dr. Osuna should tell it—the story of his 


ily life as a poor country boy, of his education, and 


EBvents... 
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Such 


side of 


of his experiences through a lifetime of service. 
an account of the more personal and human 
education, which could not be told in even a revised 
doctoral dissertation, would be an inspiring document. 





THE CONSERVATION OF TALENT 
In the plans for the reconstruction of the educa- 
jonal system of England the Labor Party is strongly 
n favor of what are called “multilateral” secondary 
hools, which correspond to the comprehensive high 
schools of the United States. 
to present the arguments put forward in support of 


It is unnecessary here 
this type of organization. It has, however, been 
pointed out that, whatever arguments on sociopolitical 
lines may be adduced in favor of the single type of 
secondary schools, it has been recognized in the United 
States that this type means a sacrifice of the best edu- 
cation suited to the The high school 
has been deseribed in the Harvard Report on “General 
Edueation in a Free Society” as “‘too fast for the slow 


gifted pupils. 


and too slow for the fast” and as producing a “color- 
less mean.” Perhaps the strongest plea for the pro- 
vision of an education suited to the pupils of talent 
has been advanced by James B. Conant. He sug- 
gested in “Education in a Divided World” the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider what can be 
done for gifted pupils. Referring to the provision 
of special schools for pupils of marked. ability in 
musie, the arts, and science, he deplores the absence 
of similar provision for pupils of ability in languages 
and mathematics and went on to say, “Yet how much 
society has to gain by the early recognition of such 
pupils and their adequate education.” 

The same problem has been attacked more recently 
by Paul A. Witty, professor of education, North- 
western University. 
national Council for Exceptional Children, held in 
March, Dr. Witty stated that surveys made at North- 
western University showed that only a small fraction 
of the gifted elementary-school pupils are offered edu- 
eational opportunities that challenge their exceptional 
abilities and that in the typical seeondary school the 
He declared: 


In an address before the Inter- 


neglect is even greater. 

Society frequently makes special provision for its un- 
fortunate or handicapped pupils, but the potential leaders 
and contributors to progress are usually left to develop 


without assistance. 


It is significant that the general attitude toward the 
gifted child is to regard him as “peculiar, eccentric, 
or queer.” As a result bright children, through fear 
of the “high-brow” taint, hide their talents. Of a 
number of suggestions put forward by Dr. Witty the 


only one that follows logically from the argument that 
provision should be made for the gifted children is 
that “special schools and classes in which enrichment 
experience is planned for gifted pupils may be help- 
ful.’ Not only would they be helpful; they are 
urgently needed if the nation is to avoid wasting the 
talents of gifted children. 
that can be said is that gifted children, no more than 


Of other suggestions all 


other children, are entitled to have “better prepared 
teachers, more abundant and varied materials of in- 
struction, and generally improved conditions of learn- 
What they need particularly is a curriculum 


oy” 
5 
ing. 


best suited to their abilities —I. L. K. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS FOR 
METHODIST YOUTH 
THE program of student loans and scholarships for 
Methodist youth of outstanding promise has been 
To date 
more than $700,000 has been granted through more 
than 2,300 scholarships. In 1944 the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church made 


steadily growing since its inception in 1944. 


provision for the establishment of the scholarships 
to supplement the student-loan fund which began 
lending sums in 1872. The fund has been supported 
over the years by offerings given on the annual Chil- 
dren’s Day and by private contributions. It has been 


supplemented in recent years by donations from 


various sources. In earlier years only the interest 
from the fund could be used, but later the restriction 
was removed and the entire amount was made a re- 
volving fund from which Methodist students in col- 
leges, universities, or professional schools may bor- 
row. Upon repayment the funds are again available 
for loans to other students. More than 6,000 loans 
have been made in a single year. 

The scholarships are granted only to qualified 
Methodist students in aceredited Methodist colleges, 
universities, and seminaries. A scholarship covers 
tuition and regularly established fees up to $400 a 
year and may be renewed year after year if the re- 
quirements are met and the student is recommended 
Stu- 
dents desiring to apply for loans or scholarships are 
advised to write to the Department of Student Loans 
and Scholarships, Board of Education of the Methc- 


dist Church, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


by the scholarship committee of the institution. 








THE FIRST SCHOOL OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

THE University of Michigan, first institution in the 

United States to offer a course in forestry (1881), 

School of 





is to establish a Natural Resources, “the 
first in the world,” according to a statement recently 
released to the press by Samuel T. Dana, dean, School 
of Forestry and Conservation. The school is to open 
in the fall and will offer programs covering matters 
of basic, general interest relating to the distribution, 
characteristics, utilization, and conservation of nat- 
ural resources and their place in the national econ- 
omy. Agricultural and mineral resources will be con- 
sidered, but no- professional training in agriculture 
or mining engineering will be given. Teaching and 
that 


nature has placed on, under, and over the earth in 


research will be widened to consider everything 
its relation to man. In describing the courses Dean 
Dana said: 

Professional training will continue to be given in for- 
estry, wood technology, wildlife management, and fishery 
management. In addition, nonprofessional courses and 
programs dealing with these and other resources, such as 
soils, minerals, and water, will be offered along with land- 
use planning and general conservation. 


The Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 
of which Randolph G. Pack of New York City is 
head, is helping in the support of the new school 
through two grants: $10,000 a year for ten years 
to provide for an additional member of the faculty, 
and $10,000 a year for three years to support re- 
search on the problems arising in the field of natural 
Stanley A. Cain, director 
research, Cranbrook Institute of Research, has been 


resources. of botanical 
named Charles Lathrop Pack Professor of Conser- 
vation. In addition to his duties in the School of 
Natural Resources, Dr. Cain will also hold a pro- 
fessorship of botany in the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, and serve as research associate 
in the Laboratory of Vertebrate Biology. 
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MARIETTA COLLEGE AND CASE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY TO CO-OPERATE 

A TREND in co-operation between educational insti. 
tutions is developing across the country, according 
news releases received from time to time by Scuooy, 
AND Society. As reported in these columns, January 
28, Valparaiso (Ind.) University and Wagner College 
(Staten Island) have established a program for ep- 
Willamette University (Salem 
Ore.) and Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 


gineers and nurses. ; 
burgh 13) have also entered into a co-operative plan, 
as reported here, April 22. 

Under date of April 22, Marietta (Okio) College 
released an announcement of an arrangement with 
Case Institute of Technology (Cleveland) whereby a 
student may earn a B.A. or B.S. degree in the college 
and a Bachelor of Science Degree in Engineering at 
the institute. Under the plan a student will study at 
the college for three years and for two years and a 
summer at the institute. Upon successful completion 
of each phase of the work he will receive degrees from 
both institutions simultaneously. The program be- 
comes effective in September. 

According to Merrill R. Patterson, dean, Marietta 
College, the plan “permits a student to discover and 
develop his aptitudes under a liberal-arts program 
before committing himself to a technical field of study. 
... In an age of technology these two educational 
experiences should prepare the graduate for a fuller 
and more effective life through a wider acquaintance 
with the humanities and social sciences.” A liaison 
committee of each institution will administer the pro- 
gram. The committee for the college comprises: T. 
D. Phillips, professor of physies; E. L. Krause, head 
of the department of chemistry; and Mrs. T. Gale 
Sinclair, registrar. Applications for entrance under 
the plan must be made to Marietta College, with the 
student subject to the admission requirements of the 
college. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 29: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John W. Vanderwilt, secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, Colorado School of Mines 
named president of the college, April 1, to sueceed 


(Golden), was 
Ben H. Parker, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 4, 1946. 


Marion Thomas Harrington, whose appointment as 
dean, School of Arts and Sciences, Agricultural and 


Mechanical College of Texas (College Station), was 
reported in ScHooL anp Society, September 6, 1947, 
will assume new duties this month as president. C. 
Clement French, whose appointment as vice-president, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), was re- 
ported in these columns, January 29, 1949, has been 
named as successor to Dr. Harrington. 


Elizabeth Brooke Cochran, principal, St. Anne’s 
School (Charlottesville, Va.), has been appointed 
headmistress, the Masters School (Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Y.), to sueceed Mrs. Elliott Speer who will retire at 
the close of the school year. 
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Pauline S. Fairbanks, registrar, Miss Porter’s School 
Farmington, Conn.), has been named headmistress, 
st, Margaret’s School (Waterbury, Conn.), to succeed 
e late Mrs. Douglas A. Shepardson who died in the 
all of 1949. Wiunnifred F. Pine, head of the depart- 
ent of mathematies, has been serving as acting head- 


stress during the interim. 


The Reverend Sidney Wilmot Goldsmith, Jr., rector 
f St. John’s Church, Williamstown (Mass.), has been 
ppointed rector and headmaster, Shattuck School 
Faribault, Minn.). 


Alfred T. Hill, vice-president, Lake Erie College 
Painesville, Ohio), has been named acting president 
following the resignation of Helen Dalton Bragdon, 
whose appointment as president, was reported in 
ScHoOoL AND Society, March 29, 1941, to become 
general director, American Association of University 
Women, sueceeding Kathryn McHale, whose resigna- 
tion was reported in these columns, November 12, 
Dr. Bragdon will assume her new duties, Sep- 
Dr. McHale will continue in office until 


1949. 
tember 15. 


June 30. 


Cyril Fuller Richards, whose appointment as acting 
president, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to Kenneth 
I. Brown for service in the Far East beginning in the 
fall, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, April 29, 
will continue to serve in this capacity indefinitely. 
Dr. Brown has resigned, effective August 31, to as- 
sume the newly created post of executive director, 
Danforth Foundation, Ine., Saint Louis. C. Glen 
King, seientifie director of the Nutrition Foundation, 
Ine., speaking on “Food, Agriculture, and Health,” 
April 13, was the first Clarence Luther Herrick Me- 
morial Lecturer. The lectureship was established by 
the Denison Scientific Association in honor of the 
late Dr. Herrick. 


John E. McCaw, national director of student work, 
United Christian Missionary Society, will sueceed 
Seth W. Slaughter, September 1, as dean, College of 
the Bible, Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa). 
Dr. Slaughter resigned in 1949 to accept a deanship 
in the University of Missouri. 

Willis D. Magginis, head of the department of edu- 
eation, Winthrop College (Rock Hill, 8. Car.), will 
retire at the close of the academic year after 38 years 
of service: director of training (1912-22), professor 
of secondary education (1922-35), and head of the 
department (since 1935). 


The following retirement and resignations have been 
reported by Ripon (Wis.) College: Harris M. Bar- 
bour, professor of philosophy and chairman of the 
department, will retire at the close of the academic 
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year after 26 years of service. Those resigning are: 
Lt. Col. Roland L. Kolb, professor of military science 
and tacties, reassigned to service in Japan; Melvin E. 
Engelhardt and Wade C., 
English), Richard H. Braun (instructor in biology), 
James F. Fonseca (instructor in Romance languages), 


Thompson (instruetors in 


and Anderson B. Alexander (assistant professor of 
mathematics), to pursue graduate study; and Paul J. 
Nestler (assistant professor of German), Hilde D. 
Wittenberg (instructor in French and German), Al- 
bert W. H. Ashworth (instructor in history), Henry 
J. Gilman (instructor in economies), Julius R. Buchi 
(instructor in mathematics), and Janet Knop (assist- 
ant librarian), to accept other posts. 

Charles A. Ernst, Jr., whose appointment as stu- 
dent personnel officer, Sinclair College (Dayton 2, 
Ohio), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 16, 
1949, has resigned to accept a post in the personnel 
department of the Sheffield Corporation. 


Recent Deaths 

Florence Purington, dean emeritus, Mount Holyoke 
College (South Hadley, Mass.), died, May 22, at the 
age of eighty-seven years. Miss Purington had served 
the college as instructor in mathematies (1887-1902), 
treasurer’s assistant and appointment secretary (1902- 
07), and dean (1907-29). 


Hugh Potter Baker, president emeritus, University 
of Massachusetts (Amherst), died, May 24, at the age 
of seventy-two years. Dr. Baker had served as forest 
assistant (1901), U.S. 
fessor in charge of forestry and forester (1904-07), 


Forest Service; associate pro- 


Experiment Station, lowa State College (Ames) ; pro- 
fessor of forestry (1907-12), Experiment Station, the 
Pennsylvania State College; professor of silviculture 
(1912-20) and dean (1912-20, 1930-33), New York 
State College of Forestry (Syracuse); and president 
(1933-47), University of Massachusetts. 

John Paul Selsam, head of the department of history, 
the Pennsylvania State College, died, May 24, at the 
age of fifty-one years. Dr. Selsam had served as in- 
structor (1925-28), Franklin and Marshall College 
(Lancaster, Pa.); manager, publication sales office 
(1932), League of Nations; deputy director (1935— 
36), National Youth Administration in Pennsylvania; 
and assistant professor of history (1936-40) and asso- 
ciate professor (since 1940), the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Howard Aden Bradley, professor of speech, Dart- 
mouth College (Hanover, N. H.), died, May 24, at 
the age of fifty-three years. 3radley had 


served as instructor in public speaking (1921-23), 


Professor 


Iowa State College; and as a member of the depart- 
ment of speech (since 1923), Dartmouth College. 
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The Reverend Harlan Creelman, professor emeritus 
of Hebrew language and literature, Auburn (N. Y.) 
Theological Seminary, died, May 26, at the age of 
eighty-five years. Dr. Creclman had served as pas- 
tor (1889-93), Congregational Church, Worthington 
Siblical literature (1893-99), 
Yale University; Miner Professor of Hebrew, Cog- 
nate Languages, and Biblical Literature (1899-1908), 
McGill (Mon- 


treal); and professor of Hebrew language and litera- 


(Mass.); instructor in 


Congregational College, University 


ture (1908-38), Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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BARAHAL, GEORGE D. Converting a Veterans Guid- 
ance Center. Pp. viii+ 99. Stanford University Press, 
Calif. 1950. $1.50. 

This study originated in a comprehensive research project 


with a research team consisting of the author and two 
members of his counseling staff, Lawrence M. Brammer 
and Everett L. Shostrom. 

o 


— 
w 


ETTELHEIM, BRUNO. Love Is Not Enough: The 
Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed Children. Pp. 
xi+386. Illustrated. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 
1950. $4.50. 

The story of the University of Chicago’s unique experiment 
in making life livable for children who have turned away 
from a world that brought them too much misery. The 
Orthogenic School is the university’s laboratory in which 
new methods have been devised for helping delinquent, 
schizophrenic, neurotic, and just plain unhappy children 
to respond to treatment when all other methods have failed. 

« 


Bicycle Safety in Action. Pp. 48. Illustrated. Na- 
tional Committee on Safety Education, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 506 
cents, quantity rates. 

The material for this was developed with special emphasis 
on learnings in bicycle safety as part of the total educa- 
tional experience for young people in school. 


i 


BRITT, STEUART HENDERSON (Editor). Selected 
Readings in Social Psychology. Pp. xvi+507. Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., New York 16. 1950. $2.00. 


This is intended to answer the need for a collection of 
brief readings in social psychology. It has been prepared 
primarily for undergraduate students. 


COOK, LLOYD ALLEN (Editor). College Programs 
in Intergroup Relations. Pp. xvii+ 365. American 
Council on Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1950. $3.75. 

A report by 24 colleges participating in the College Study 
in Intergroup Relations, 1945-1949. 
. 


DAW, SEWARD E., AND VIVIAN W. LUNDBERG. 
Knowing Our World. Pp. 315. Illustrated. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, 1950. $1.56. 

To help the child live more abundantly in his social en- 
vironment is the main purpose of this book. 
a 


DOUGHERTY, JAMES HENRY, FRANK HERMON 
GORMAN, AND CLAUDE ANDERSON PHILLIPS. 
Elementary School: Organization and Management. 
Pp. xi+369. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1950. $3.75. 

A very earnest endeavor has been made here to consider 
the elementary school as the most important single organi- 
zation to give children an opportunity to have those funda- 
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mental experiences necessary for their complete living ., 
this stage of their development. 7s 


e 
The Education and Training of Teachers: Towards Wor, 
Understanding II. Pp. 61. Illustrated. 
University Press, New York 27. 1950. 
A UNESCO publication. 


Columbia 
20 cents, 


FISHER, MARGUERITE, AND DONALD G. BISHop 
Municipal and Other Local Governments. Pp. viii 
664. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $4.75 
The average college student who studies local government 
is more likely to be a lay citizen than a professional aq 
ministrator. This book is intended to meet the needs o¢ 
both groups. ; 

o 

FITZPATRICK, EDWARD A. 
Beings. Pp. xii+174. The Bruce Publishing Com. 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1950. $2.75. 

The emphasis on the subject matter here is on the adjec. 
tive “human.” However basic vegetative and animal char. 
acteristics of man are, his distinctive quality is his hn- 
manity, and it is this that education must bring to full 
fruition in its highest aspect. 
e 
West Point: A History of th 
Pp. vii+ 255. Tllus 


How to Educate Human 


FORMAN, SIDNEY. 
United States Military Academy. 
trated. Columbia University Press, New York 27, 
1950. $3.75. 

This is the first attempt at a fresh evaluation of the acad- 
emy in terms of the historical record in almost 50 years. 
e 


GLOSS, GEORGE M. A New Philosophy: Ontology: 
An Ecclectic Philosophy of Energy Emergence. Mim- 
eographed. Part I, pp. 21. Part II, pp. 10. The 
author, 2121 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. 1950. $2.50. 

Part I may be had separately for $2.00, and Part II (The 
Application of an Ecclectic Philosophy for Energy Emer- 
gence to Evocate Education) for $1.00. 


e 
GRAY, LOIS S. ‘‘Our State Safety and Health Laws.’’ 
Extension Bulletin No. 3. Pp. 28. Illustrated. New 


York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1950. Single copies 
free to residents of New York State; more than five 
copies and out-of-state orders 10 cents a copy. 


JENNINGS, HELEN HALL. Leadership and Isola- 

tion: A Study of Personality in Inter-Personal Rela- 
tions. Pp. xvii+349. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 11. 1950. $4.00. 
A second edition, this is not a revision, but an expansion. 
The importance of the choice process to human personality 
has won a more central place in research and in life ar- 
rangements. The findings presented have been confirmed in 
many ways by numerous social scientists. 


LASKER, BRUNO (Compiler). New Forces in Asia. 
Pp. 237. The H. W. Wilson Company, 960 University 
Avenue, New York 52. 1950. $1.75. 

Part of the Reference Shelf, Vol. 21. No. 6. It is hoped 
that the selections here made from recent writings on the 
new forces in South and East Asia will stimulate the 
reader to look up related readings listed in the bibliog- 
raphy. 

* 

ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M., AND BERT A. ROENS. 
Guidance of American Youth: An Experimental Study. 
Pp. xv+269. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1950. $5.00. 

With a foreword by James Bryant Conant, this is a pro- 
gram of study and counseling of high-school pupils in Ar- 
lington (Mass.) public schools. 


e 
SEASHORE, ROBERT H., AND A. C. VAN DUSEN. 


How to Solve Your Problems. Pp. 48. Illustrated. 
Science Research Associates, Ine., 228 S. Wabash 
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18 
ir Avenue, Chicago 4. 1950. 60 cents, quantity rates. TROW, WILLIAM CLARK. Educational Psychology. 
"6 at {nother Life Adjustment booklet. Pp. ix+761. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
e 1950. $4.00. 
noe ; ; : : With the increasing need for a psychological understanding 
Worl, sTUIT, DEWEY B. et al. Predicting Success tn Pro- of human problems, the author is of the opinion that all 
mhi. ssional Schools. Pp. xii+187. American Council the aap ey training, and experience one can obtain are 
imp) des ‘ pi on , , . needed for the proper execution of the task imposed by 
n Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, society on the educator. = 7 - os 
‘ae oS 1949, e 
was with a view to summarizing the essential facts con- ; . 
Hop ng the use of tests for counseling and selection in Utah Conference on Higher Education: The Re sponsi- 
aLUL, essional colleges that the Educational Counseling Di- bility of Higher Education to Utah. Pp. 84. 222 
Vii vision of the Veterans Administration prepared a series of +4 ee, ct ra . , 
$4.75 nical bulletins for the use of vocational advisement State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1949. 
A ‘ ers. This was held at Utah State Agricultural College, Sep- 
“nent e tember 8-10, 1949. 
ul ad ws 
AS APPAN, PAUL W. Juvenile Delinquency. Pp. x + eae : 
! The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 18. WOELLNER, ROBERT C., AND M. AURILLA WOOD. 
50. $5.00. Requirements for Certification of Teachers, Counselors, 
a rhroughout this volume the approach is one of sociological Librarians, Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
Com nd legal realism. Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges. Unpaged. The 
e University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
wher Education for Wuerttenberg-Baden: The Ess- cago 37. 1950. $3.50. 
gen Plan. Pp. 136. Verlag von Ernst Klett, Stutt- Fifteenth edition, 1950-51. 

gart, Germany. 1949. e 

A report on the international workshop held at Esslingen, 

Neckar, Germany. ‘~ YNSFRAU, PABLO MAX (Editor). The Epic of the 
th Chaco: Marshall Estigarribia’s Memoirs of the Chaco 
Ins TEGGART, FREDERICK J. The Idea of Progress: A War 1932-1935. Pp. xiv+221. Illustrated. The 
97 Collection of Readings. Pp. xi+453. University of University of Texas Press, Austin. 1950. 

California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 1949. $6.00. A publication of the Institute of Latin-American Studies 
cad The theme of these readings is the idea of progress, the at the University of Texas, issued on a complimentary 
“sad dominant conception in the European outlook from the basis to institutions and interested individuals. Loose 

i7th century until World War I maps of the campaigns are included. 
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Publications of Social and Educational Significance 





GUIDANCE OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


An Experimental Study 
By John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens 


A revealing report on the pioneering five-year program of study and counseling 
of high-school pupils in the Arlington, Massachusetts, public schools. With 


a Foreword by JAMES BRYANT CONANT. Coming June 15. $5.00 


THE MARKET FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


By Seymour E. Harris 


BY 1969 there will be two or three college graduates for every job they are 
ready for. Squarely facing this unpleasant prospect, Mr. Harris provides 
the facts, sounds a warning, and proposes concrete plans for avoiding the bitter 
burden that such a situation could bring about. $4.00 


A HANDBOOK FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


An Informal Guide Edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite 


he Handbook makes available to thousands of young prospective college 
teachers—the forgotten people of the teacher-training world—what has just 
recently become the privilege of a few. It is based on the notably successful new 
course in college teaching, arranged by the Radcliffe Graduate School for Harvard 
and Radcliffe graduate students. Here is a wise and practical guide to the arts 
and sciences of college teaching, presented in the words of experienced teachers 


$3.00 


and educators. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
READING FILMS: Second Series 


Produced by William G. Perry, Jr. and Charles P. Whitlock 
his set of sixteen films, with its Instructor’s Manual and additional materials, 
provides the tools for a complete reading program. Already in use in many 


colleges and high schools throughout the country: write Harvard University 
Press for complete information on this important study help. 


at all bookstores, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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